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to the products of other minds, in which the
^process of^art has been completed by expression.
There are others, again, who express without feel-
ing ; who instead of creating works of art, manu-
facture models of beauty perfect in all respects
except the soul. Thus, the sonneteering vogue
of the earlier period of Queen Elizabeth was largely
artificial; ' men and women ', as Mr Sidney Lee
writes *, ' of the cultivated Elizabethan nobility
encouraged poets to celebrate in single sonnets
their virtues and graces, and under the same
patronage there were produced multitudes of
sonnet-sequences which more or less fancifully
narrated, after the manner of Petrarch and his
successors, the pleasures and pains of love '. Odes
and poems written to order by laureates patronized
by the Court are likewise liable to artificiality,
and some experiments in style by writers of all
ages are open to the same reproach. Moreover,
the cultivation of expression without reference to
its origin in feeling may produce a morbid kind
of literature, aiming at bizarre effects, or at
false or forced emotions in the reader, which can
be illustrated from modern fiction as readily as
elsewhere.

Thus, we come back to our contention that
art resides in the harmony of its inward and out-
ward parts, and it follows that the disappearance
of an art-form involves the disuse or atrophy of a
range of sentiment. Men do not cease to write
epics, or novels, or ballads because they are tired
of that exercise and seek a change of style. The

* Life of William Shakespeare, vii. Smith, Elder & Co.